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out of office so long as he believed that he had
done what he considered his duty. The end came
about by what might almost be called a matter of
accident. Sir Henry Parnell brought forward a
motion in the House of Commons asking for the
appointment of a Select Committee to take into
consideration the estimates and amounts proposed
by his Majesty regarding the Civil List Sir Henry
Parnell, who afterwards became Lord Congleton, was
one of the family of the poet who was popular in
the days of Swift and Addison, and was an ancestor
of the Charles Stewart Parnell whose name was after-
wards famous in the debates of the House of
Commons. Sir Henry Parnell's motion was carried
by a majority of twenty-nine, although the Govern-
ment had thrown all the strength they had into
opposing it. The motion was in itself hardly one of
first-class importance. A Ministry anxious to cling
to office might easily have taken the sting out of it
by promising some sort of concession, or might have
allowed it to pass without any further notice, as is
done with so many a resolution brought forward by
a private member, and not directly concerning any
Ministerial scheme actually before the House. But
the circumstances were peculiar, and the Government
thought it best to accept the passing of the resolution
as a vote of censure ; they took advantage of the op-
portunity, fearing that if they were to hold to office they
might be defeated a little later on some subject more
serious and critical in the eyes of the country. It is
quite possible, too, that they may have thought it a
good stroke of policy to accept defeat in a contro-